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N. E&. FARMER. 





A LETTER FROM THE WEST. 
NIGHT TRAVELLING ON THE PRAIRIE, AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 





To the Editor of the New England Farmer : 

My wortuy Frienn—No doubt the recollection 
of an evening’s ride which you and I had together, 
during my late visit at Boston, is yet vived in your 
mind. For our visit to that delightfully pleasant 
resting place of the dead, which does honor to the 
living, as well as to those who have taken up their 
final resting place in the groves of Mount Auburn 
—and the pleasant hour that we spent amid the 
splendor of the artificial paradise which has been 
created by Mr Cusuinc—together with the hearty 
and enthusiastic welcome which we received from 
that nobleman by nature, Mr Putnney, have left 
impressions upon ovr minds that a long series of 
years cannot efface. It was altogether one of 
those delightful days that seem as though created 
on purpose to efface the recollection of many other 
days of misery from our minds. 

You remember that we were “thrown off the 
track,” by which we were necessitated to take an 
evening ride over ten miles of strange road during 
a dark evening. But how different night travelling 
is upon such a road, froin what it is upon a broad, 
uncultivated prairic, I will endeavor to illustrate by 
a description of an evening ride upon the night 
that I reached my own humble, but happy home, 
on the 13th of November. 

After a boisterous passage around the Northern 
Lakes, during storms of wind, snow and rain, and 
through days and nights of fog that prevented the 
enjoyment that the picturesque scenery of these 
regions always afford during a summer passage, I 
arrived at tie crty of Chicago on the Il2thof No- 
vember, and hardly waiting for the boat to touch 
the wharf, | bounded upon the shore with all the 
elasticity that the prospect of reaching home by an 
extension of only 40 miles of my journey, anda 
beautiful sunny day—the first in two weeks—was 
calculated to inspire me with. 

As there was no public conveyance to my place, 
my first effort was to seek a private one, which | 
found a matter of seme difficulty, as the late rains 
had so affected the roads, or rather the soft prairie 
soil which surrounds this city, where roads will 
some day be constructed, that the usual abundance 
of farmers’ wagons were not among the things seen. 

After an hour’s tramp through the unpaved, but 


not unmuddy streets, [ succeeded in getting the | 


cages of pigs and poultry, plows, forks, fruits and 
shrubbery thai had accumulated upon my hands by 
the liberality of my agricultural friends, upon the 
ox wagon of one of my neighbors, and succeeded 


in hearing of another with a horse team, who had 


gone ten miles out thatevening. But that difficul- 


ty was soon obviated by the kind offer of the very | 


gentlemanly editor of the Chicago “Union Agri- 
culturist,” who sent his team to the hotel, with di- 
rections to his man to take me out that evening 
until I overtook my friend's wagon. 


| Myself and a companion, with a heavy lot of 
| baggage, and heavy roads, gave me a much more 
| unpleasant ride than the one which we had together. 
But a warm supper and warm welcome, and a 
|sweet night’s sleep, during which I dreamed of the 
| bright spots in my late delightful tour, restored me 
| to myself again, and with the sun, I set my face to- 
| ward that place, of all others in this world the most 
| enticing, to the fond husband and father. 

My friend being persuaded that the drive could 
_be easily accomplished during the day, made some 
delay, proving in the end that “ delays are dange- 
/rous,” for just before dark we entered upon a prai- 
rie that is about five miles across, without habita- 
| tion, fence, or what you would call aroad. As all 
|the “improvemeut” ever made upon it was to 
| stick a row of stakes to guide the first wagons un- 
| til a track was made that could be followed after- 
| wards. But in this as in many of the paths through 
life, the want of union, the want of thought or care 
| for those that come after us, or the disposition of 
every one to seek out a new and better route for 
himself, had left “the road” but a sorry blind inan’s 
path. ‘To add to the difficulty, the prairie had just 
jbeen burnt over, thereby destroying all contrast 
between the white grass and black track which 
travel inakes upon our very black soil. 

But, like the thoughtlessness of youth, or the 
heedlessness of many of more adult age, who travel 
the dark patiis of life, we pressed forward while 
there was yet light, without a thought of how soon 
we should need more than a mortal eye to guide 
|us along our dark and gloomy path. 





The stranger in this region, who vpon his own 
{native mountains has often enjoyed the beauty of 
| the long lingering twilight of an autumn evening, 
| has often been surprised at the sudden transition 
upon the prairie, from clear light to the darkness of 
midnight. Such is the fact, and it came upon us on 
| this evening so suddenly, that we did not perceive 
| that the horses had left the track, until I observed 
‘to the driver that either jim or the wind had echang- 
fed its course. For, guided by former well bought 
experience, I had almost instinctively observed up- 
}on entering on the prairie, that the wind was di- 
rectly in our faces, in order that we might, in the 
| absence of all other guides, steer our course by the 


| wind, for that is not more changeable than many 
! 


| by. 

The sharp ring of the midnight bell, strikes less 
| alarm to the ear of the denizen of some busy city, 
| when it announces that the devouring element is 
| unchained, than did my words to the ears of my 
companions. 

| “We’re lost,” is not the most pleasant sound to 
| men in our situation. And then too, just as I was 
| anticipating that in a few minutes more I should 
come in sight of the lights in my own house and 
| neighborhood, to be left in utter and impenetrable 


darkness, was gloomy indeed. 


I caution those who would despair with such a 
chilling prospect before them, not to emigrate to 
the West; at least, not until we, better pioneers 


| of the guides through life that we are want to steer | 





than they, have marked out better paths for then 
to follow. 

When we found we were where we know not 
where, a council of—not war, but peace, was held 
to contrive ‘* ways and means” by which means we 
could follow our ways in peace,—the only valuable 
result of which was, a determination to go ahead 
somewhere, which you will allow was a much wi- 
ser conclusion than to go nowhere. The old man 
who had been driving, also concluded to yield the 
reins to my government, while he footed it, in the 
hope of putting his foot into the right track, which 
he in a shorttime gaily shouted that he had done, 
but in which opinion I was decidedly skeptical ; 
and after following it a mile or two, | became stil] 
more decidedly certain that we should never reach 
a happy termination of our journey, unless we 
mended our ways. 

Although, east, west, north, and south, the cheer- 
ful blaze of some distant prairie fire shot its red 
rays up to the clouds, there was nothing to indicate 
which way, north or south, or east or west, might 
be. Tosteer by the wind entirely, might be some 
like my present writing—windy. 

In vain did I search the horizon to discover some 
known object. How anxiously did I leok fur some 
known star :—all were hid. No—there,is that a 
star? If that twinkling little light close down to 
the ground was in any other direction, | should say 
it was a candle, or the bright and cheerful light of 
some log cabin fire. It must be. At all events, it 
seemed that our only chance to escape from the drea- 
ry prospect of a night upon the prairie, was to steer 
for that light. 

But when a man endertakes to steer through the 
world by the dim light of another, without any in- 
nate principle to guide him, he will be le(t in as 
grent a quandary as we were, when in passing over 
some inequality of the ground, that light faded from 
our view, Butas if to prove thata greater and 
better light will always shine upon those who strive 
to guide themselves aright through life, just at this 
time the clouds broke away and showed the North 
Star. 

I now began, as the sailor would say, to work 
up my reckoning, and by drawing a map in my 
mind of the various courses that we had travelled 
since dark, and by the aid of a match, ascertaining 
the time, I formed thevopinion that I could steer 
direct for home. 

But there was one difficulty ;—there was ariver 
in the way, and it might not be so casy to find the 
bridge ; yet, if 1 waa right in my calculations, if 
I steered a certain course which I was then able 
to do by the wind, I should strike a rvad before I 
did the river, and thereby save myself a duck, al- 
though I could not help thinking that I was a goose 
for being caught in such a scrape. But as the re- 
sult proved, my companions gave me more credit 
for being a fox than a goose. Certain it is, I 
smelt my way out of a more unpleasant situation 
than I hope to get in again very soon, 

But there was a blessing in store for me suffi- 
cient to repay all my toil and anxiety to reach home. 
A wife and children blooming in health, full of joy 


———— 
WLS PL 5 
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at my return safe and well among them. Oh! ‘has been obviously very great. How much longer 
who would not travel in darkness across the wild it will continue its action, time alone can tell.” 
waste, to meet such a reeeption. | I would say to the writer of that artiele, that he 
And now methinks I hear you exclaim, after hav- | speaks like a philosopher; for not only are his sur- 
ing groped your way thus far through my “dark- | mises perfectly true as to the worth of the bones, 
ness made visible,” what has all this to do in the | but his opinion as to the use of them also. 
columns of'an agricultural paper ? | I guess, Mr Editor, without further comment or 
True there is not much of the practice or theory | bones of contention in the matter, you will take it 
of farming here, but there is amid the bushel of | for granted that no nation upon earth knows the 
chaff, perchance a grain of wheat; that some of | uses, qualities, virtues, and efficacy of bones better 
your readers may feel some delight in sifting out, | than the people of Great Britain. Yon will allow, 
as they sit of a long winter evening, around some | also, that, although we cannot give them credit as 
cheerful-hearth of my own’ native and still loved | being a tooth picking, we may-without fear of cen- 
New England. They will learn something of | tradiction, pronounce them a bone picking nation. 
“ life in the West;” and from the hearty reception | Yes, and from all we read and hear, bones, and no 
that I met with from a goodly number of them, | bread; is the order of the day with them, (that is, 
they will, 1am sure, learn with pleasure, that after | for the poor.) You have not forgotten the four last 
a journey of some five thousand miles, which I | lines of a song the writer published some few years 
made on purpose to witness the improving state of | back, touching the Big Bugs and Hum Bugs which 
agriculture in the United States, I have at length | so long-governed-that nation. The lines run thus: 
returned safely to my own home, well pleased with | “I'm a Bull of the Old British breed— 
all lL have seen, and well satisfied to live npon our Like many, had grown spare anddankey ; 
fertile soil, and suffer many inconveniences that | As the Big Bulls took all the best feed, 


the emigrant to the West must necessarily do ; 
still hoping witha fond hope that the time is not 
far distant when such a fertile soil as now lies 
waste before me, will be so improved, and thereby 
be the means of improving many of my fellow crea- 


tures, that if you should ever visit me, as I hope | quietness, while we look into the grand secret we | 


you may, you would find such a road as would not 
endanger you to the liability of losing yourself up- 
on a Western prairie. 

And now, to you, Mr Editor, and my excellent 
friend, the proprietor of your journal, and: to my 
numerous agricultural acquaintance who read your 
pages, accept a most hearty ‘God speed the plow,” 
from your western friend, 

SOLON ROBINSON. 

Lake C. H., Indiana. 





BONEOLOGY! 
The grand secret, ur the cat let out of the bag! 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Gazette : 

Sin—The above caption will no doubt strike 
you as singular, and at the same time cause you to 
wonder, in the name of type, pens, ink and paper, 
to what purport could such a text be converted, to 
make it worthy of a space in your paper. I would 
only say, Mr Editor, by the way of prelude, that as 
it is nothing new for banks to make large capitals 
from nothing—make nutmegs from wood—cheese 
from clay—honey from treacle—bear’s grease 
from hog’s flesh—and a thousand other  etceleras 


moulded from the same little word, { will try my | 


hand for once, to see whether I cannot produce 


something out of that which many persons in. this | 


country suppose to be nothing. 


You of course are aware, sir, that your useful 
little paper of - Nov. 26, contains an article quoted 
from the Mew England Farmer, headed “ Bone Ma- 
nure—Some Mistake.” The article in question 
acquaints its readers; that within the last twelve 
months, 500 tonsef bones were purchased by [of] 
a Mr Ward, and sent to England, and that the same 
ship came back for another cargo! ‘Then the wri- 
ter makes the following comment: “These facts 
show that there is more worth in the bones than we 
in this vicinity attach to them. Our own observa- 
tions as to the action of bones upon dry soils, give 
us a highly favorable opinion of its permanent effi- 
cacy. In the third and fourth year after its appli- 
cation, its effect in promoting the growth of grass 


} 1 changed from a Bull toa Yankee.”’ 


“Them was my sentiments,” and doubtless those 
are the sentiments of a thousand others. But 
enough of this; let us leave these legions of bone 
epicureans to pick their bones in sympathy and 





| are in quest of, 

| . The secret, Mr Editor, is, that there are more 
| ways of using bones-to profitand advantage, than 
that of making soup, or even manuring the land 
with them. Yes, I have known numbers who, at 
one time in their lives, lived upon picking. of ones, 
and afterwards-got a fat living by bone picking (or 
otherwise, bone boiling.) 
of this description manage to erect a machine term- 
ed a Mill, or Bone Smasher, wherein all bones, af- 
ter going through the ceremony ef. soup making, 
and being well picked by man and dog, are gath.- 
ered up and sold bythe bushel to these bone 
smashers and boilers, who then pound and pulve- 
rize them into smal] powder; after which they are 
transplanted into an enormous large kettle and 
boiled until every particle of fat and marrow is 
extracted. It is then carefully skimmed into bar- 
rels or hogsheads, placed there for that purpose, 
until full; then headed up and exported to some 
foreign market, as genuine first rate Russian tallow ! 
The dregs are with avidity bought up by the far- 
mers for manure, at an enormous profit ! 

There’s the secret, Mr Editor, and no mistake. 
| What think you? Have I not convinced yourself 
and readers, that I have boned and manufactured 
something out of what they supposed to be nothing ? 
I guess [ have. Have | not also shown them that 
| they may make better use of their bones at home, 
than they can by sending them abroad? And have 
I not given them the idea, (that is, if they did not 
' know it before,) that they can as well erect bone 
| pounders, make tallow, and save the ashes for their 
| own land, as well aa for their neighbors across 
| the water? Jt I have convinced them on that 
head, and that they are satisfied, and will keep 
their bones at home, why, so is 

Your bone, stnew, and muscle friend, 
WM. GOODWIN. 





The Grape Vine.—Five millions of acres are de- 
voted to the cultivation of the vine in France. The 
value of the annual crop is estimated at 500,000,000 
francs, or about a million dollars. 








From the Maine Cultivator. 


CULTIVATION OF ROOTS. 


Norridgewock, Dec. 6, 1841. 
Messrs. Eprrors—Believing that the cultiva. 
tion of roots is the root of all good farming, I shall 
devote this communication to that subject. By the 
Marshal’s return in this State, the produce of 1839 
was as follows: 





Wheat, 848,166 bushels. 
Rye, 137,94b 
Corn, 950,529 “ 
Oats, 1,076,409 “ 
Buckwheat, 51,543 “ 
Barley, 355,161 “ 
3,419,748 


Potatoes, 10,302,380—more then three to one 
for every bushel of grain grown in the State. Now 
valuing wheat at 8s., rye, corn and barley at 4s., 
oats and buckwheat at 2s.,the grain crop amounts 
The potatoes at Is. 6d. amount to 
$2,575,595. Iam for the present willing to call 
the value of the potato crop, (what I candidly be- 
lieve itto be) worth, for sustaining animal life, 
equally as much as every bushel of grain raised in 
the State. I have no doubt this view of the sub- 
ject will appear startling to some of your renders. 
The truth is, what cemes to us with great certain- 
ty and from very ordinary means, attracts much 
less attention, than that which is uncertain and re- 
quires our utmost skill and perseverance, and then 
not always to be had. 

We talk and write, and labor and employ our 


to $2,469,292. 


| . 
| best skill and means to grow corn and wheat, and 
The fact is, merchants | 


our success or want of it, are fruitful subjects of 
contemplation for the year; whilst by sticking in 
our potatoes any where and almost any how, New 
England is, as it were, annually saved from starva- 
tion. Tam aware that agricultural papers have 
been much occupied for several years on the cul- 
ture of turnips and tap roots. If those who are 
running mad on this subject will hold still a minute, 
I will tell them what I know about it. Probably 
no man in this section has grown as many ruta ba- 
gas within eight years as I have, and [ think | 
shall substitute the potato for it, almost wholly as 
a field crop. My reasons are as follows: Our cli- 
mate is not so well adapted to its culture as the 
more humid one of England. The plants are very 
liable to be injured by flies and grasshoppers. The 
weeding, transplanting to fill vacant places, and 
the thinning out the plants, require more care than 
one man in ten will devote to the subject. 

Not being as valuable as potatoes, more cellar 
room is required for the requisite quantity. They 
are too offensive to the olfactories to occupy a cel- 
lar over which human beings dwell. 

True, they area fine article forall kinds of 
stock, and sture hogs will do tolerably well on them 
either raw or boiled. If cooked, it must be done 
away from the dwelling, for the cffluvia is very 
offensive. They keep badly the second season ; 
and are not worth half as much as potatoes, if kept. 

I have tried the winter radish, mange) wurtzel, 
sugar beet, blood beet and common carrot ona 
small scale. Those who choose can try them on 
a large one, and if they get rich by it, we Yankees 
will always stand ready to follow. 

I have not tried the white carrot, although I have 
seen some very large ones. They appear coarse, 


and will require cutting for cattle or sheep. Thoe 
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who have barn cellars and suitable tillage and 
cultivate with own their hands only, may generally 
do well in raising turnips for stock, but [ think I 
can show them a better way. 

On all soils except those which are so rough and 
stiff as to require fall plowing and the mellowing 


influence of peas, peas and oats, or buckwheat, po- | heavy loam ; (Genesee Flats,) not liable to suffer | 
tatoes or corn should in general be the first crop|much from drought or excessive moisture. The 
in a rotation, where the use of manures niakes a | previous crop was potatoes. ‘Twentyfive loads of 
part of the process. Of all the modesT have tried, | well rotted manure were applied per acre, an 

whether on a fresh sod or stubble, that of spreading | plowed under in the fall. It was then left till | 


my long manure in May, and turning under, has 
proved best, both on accountof labor and crop. | 
Plaster produces more advantage on some lands | 
and in some seasons than others. This season, on 
my land, two bushels of plaster increased the crop | 


thirtytwo bushels per acre, or about seventeen per | rows, two feet apart, with an implement made for 


cent. 

The thing which most astonishes me in relation | 
to this most important of all crops, is, that our far- | 
mers take so little pains as to the variety they plant. | 
The difference on the same field, of equally fine | 
table potatoes, is more than fourtoone. The blue | 
or white “Christie,” from Aroostook; the “ Round | 
Blue,” from New Brunswick, “the flesh colored,” | 
from Worcester, are three to two "compared with | 
the Chenangvoes or common yellow—more prolific 
than the far-famed Rohan, and equally so with the | 
La Plata Reds, and far superior to any of the’! 
above, the Chenangoes excepted. 

A very prolific potato usually has a strong, 
short root attaching it to the top—pulls up- by it, 
and is fifty per cent. cheaper dug, than shy bea- 
vers. Four stalks in a hill are enough for me; | 
those who plant whole, large potatoes, may get a 
larger crop, but I doubt it. 

[ have lately seen some very fine calculations 
on the profits of the potato crop—and among other 
things, six hundred bushels stated as the quantity 
which ought tobe grown to the acre. Ali this 
looks well on paper, and for ought I know may be 
practiced on some other soils than we possess in 
Somerset. 

On my farm, ! would not grow 600 bushels to | 
the acre if 1 couJd—I am sure the policy would be | 
a bad one, Notwithstanding | am as sensible as 
any one can be, that we spread our means usually 
over too much surface; still I believe the opposite 
extreme is only applicable to cultivation in the vi- 
cinity of cities where hoed crops form the principal 
business, 


In a country and market such as is most of our 
State, no one crop in a rotation should be forced to | 
the injury or neglect of others. In preparing for 
a potato and corn crop, [ have my calculations on 
& rotation of four or six years—one hoed crop— 
next wheat or barley—then two or four years to 
grass. 





If land has not been sapped, ten or twelve cords 
of long manure from the barn-yard, spread on the 
green sward in May ; say from the tenth day, for- 
ward, to the acre, is the proper quantity for the 
country farmer, because it will give him, on an ave- 
rage, if properly planted and tilled, between two 
and three hundred bushels. The next year he will 
have better wheat than if he used 25 or 30 cords; 
and in succeeding years as much grass as will be 
most profitable, as regards firmness and sweetness. 

In my next | will speak of the method of plant- 
ing and cultivating which has proved most success- 
ful with Your ob’t serv’t, 

JAMES BATES. 





| lating the requisite quantity for each row. Anoth- | 


| Digging and securing crop, 10 = do. 


CARROT CROP. | SHEEP. 

The Genesee Farmer contains the following ac-| _ Influence of vegetation on form and disposilion.— 
| count of a crop of carrots raised by a Mr Shaffer, Vegetation influences, to a great extent, the form 
which reached 653 1-2 bushels per acre : }and disposition of the animal. Such changes may 
}be brought about either by the plenty, or scarce- 
|ness, of the herbage; or by the nature of the 
country on which that herbage is produced. Ani- 
}mals found on hilly countries are always widely 
| different from those of the plains. Their bodies 
lare light, their legs long, and their habits of that 


The soil on which I raised my carrots, is a black 





: : |unquiet kind which renders them hostile to an 
the time of planting—0th of May ; I then Com. | aan like restraint. It is for these reasons, eas 
mence and plough a narrow land on one side of | when onec a flock attaches itself to a range of 
the field —this I harrow and roll immediately, be- | hills, and becomes suited to the means of subsis- 
fore it becomes dry, which leaves the surface fine | tence, it may preserve itself for ages apart from 
and smooth for planting. 1 then mark out the | neighboring varieties, and present, after a long se- 
| ries of years, those qualities in their native purity 
for which it was noted by the earliest observers, 
| The sheep of a level country are distinguished, on 
the contrary, by heavy bodies, short legs, and easy 
the rows ‘tempers. They are, in fact, constructed on Dutch 
. — _ | proportions, and are imbued, as a natural conse- 
I soak the seed 48 hours, then roll it in white |quence, with those imperturbable and steady going 
plaster before aor Two pounds of clean |habits so characteristic of the bulbous bottomed 
seed are requisite for an acre. I measure off the |Hollander, Subdued as they are by the nature of 
ground and ascertain how many rows there will be, | their jocality, they readily submit to man, who ta- 


before I commence sowing ; then I measure the ‘tors them at will, and works on them those profita- 
seed and calculate the quantity per row ; then a} 


: |ble changes from which have originated our im- 
boy drops the seed by hand along the drills, calcu-| proved varieties.—Blacklock’s ‘Treatise 


the purpose, resembling a heavy rake with two pegs 
or teeth two feet apart, which is drawn across the 
field by a man, first putting up three or four stakes 
to measure with and go by, so as to make 
straight. 


er person immediately passes along with a hoe and ce . ay 
covers the seed one half to three fourths of aninch| Familiar Acquaintances.—Of all vistors in the 
deep, with fine earth, smoothing it down firmly | @ditorial room, we should think that our contempo- 
with the back of the hoe, which leaves the rows | Try of the Concordia Intelligencer enjoyed some 
distinctly visible and greatly facilitates the first |0f the most insinuating in manners. He says ;— 
weeding. |“ Louisiana is a delightful country, but very snaky. 
As soon as the plants show the third leaf, I hoe |Our office and sleeping room are so near to, that 
and thin them, leaving them from 3 to 6 inches |they may be said’ to be inside of a cotton field. 
apart. I keep them clean of weeds during the | Every night on*going to rest we have to shake the 
summer, and about the Ist of November I harvest | SMakes out-of bed ; we consider it amusement to 
the crop; dig them with a spade and put them in | ki!l three or four before getting to sleep. What 
a cellar. makes us write about snakes is, that we have just 
The following is, as nearly as I can estimate, | been disturbed by a Jong garter crawling over the 
the expense of raising and value of my crop, of ;table, making rather-free with our newspapers !” 
one acre of carrots : 





Preparing the land and planting, 5 days work. Croup. —An old subscriber called upon us yes- 
Hoeing and thinning, Ist tine, 9 do. iterday, and informed us that, by the publication in 
‘ ‘ 2d + 6 do. |our columns a few days since, of a very simple 
‘ ‘ ads 6 = do. land easily attainable remedy for the croup, we had 
‘ ‘ 4th, * 4 do. | been instrumental in saving the life of an infant of 


|his, on Sanday night. The ingredients are sliced 
Say 48 days labor, at 75 cts. per day, $30 00 | onions, and sugar layed on the slices in layers— 





Two pounds clean carrot seed, 300/\the syrup being administered. He wishes us to 
. “ keep it before the people,” as a sovereign and al- 
Expense of crop, $33 00| most instantaneous remedy.—. Y. Sun. 


I feed my carrots to horses, and consider them 
worth at least half as much as oats. 
Say 653 1-2 bushe!s at ls. 3d, $102 10 
Value of the tops for fall feeding, at least 10 00 


A party of English people were visiting an ele- 
gant private garden at Palermo, in Sicily, and 
| among the little ornamental buildings, they came 
'to one upon which was written, “ Non aprite” 
$112 10) that is, “ Dont open.” This prohibition only 








Total value of crop, 





Deduct expense, as above, 33 00 | served to excite their curiosity, and they very un- 
j | civilly proceeded to disobey the hospitable owner’s 
Nett profit of the crop, $69 10 ‘injunction. On opening the door a forcible jet of 


GEO. SHAFFER. | water was squirted full in their faces—a very just, 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y. though not severe retribution.—Selected. 





Remarks.—Our readers will perceive that Mr| : 
Shaffer has omitted to reckon the rent of the land| There is nothing formidable about death but the 
and the value of the manure used for the above |consequences of it, and these we ourselves can 
crop. These items we should judge, would reduce | regulate and contro]. The shortest life is long 
the nett profit to about sixtyfive dollars—a liberal | enough if it lead to a better, and the longest life 
sum for one acre.—Eds, Gen. Far. too short if it do not.—Lacon. 
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SOWING CLOVER SEED. 
We are gratified to learn that the sales of clo-| 
ver seed in this market have greatly increased | 
within the last three or four years—and we trust | 
they have done so elsewhere—because we are | 
taught to believe from this single fact, that the | 
spirit of agricultural improvement has taken the | 
proper direction. With the aid of clover, plaister | 
and lime, if these fructifying agents were properly | 
used, we are confident that all the old worn out. 
fields of the old States may be brought up toa 
state of profitable fertility, whilst those of the new 
ones may be preserved from deterioration. Where 
grounds have become so far exhausted as to be in- 
adequate to the preduction and sustenance of a 
good crop of clover, they may be very readily so 
far restored, by turning in two successive crops of 
buckwheat or oats, which may be raised in one 
season, as to enable them to do eo, provided a 
bushel of -plaister to the acre be sown thereon at 
the time of sowing the buckwheat or oats. The 
proper time for plowing in either of these grains, 
is when they are just in flower, and before the for- 
mation of the kernels. At the time of being plow- 
ed in, a roller should precede the plow, to compress 
the herbage, and thus enable the plowman to turn 
the whole well in. After the plowman shall have 
done his work, a careful hand or two should go 
over the field with a wooden spade or some other 
suitable instrument in hand, to shove in and cover 
whatever of the vegetable matter that may have 
escaped being turned under by the plow. This 
done, a roller must be passed over the field, in the 
same direction that it may have been plowed, to 
consolidate the earth, and thus promote the decom- 
position of the vegetable coating turned under. In 
two weeks after the second crop shall have been 
plowed under, it wil] be found that the putrefactive 
process will have been sufficiently’ carried on to 
justify the sowing of the grain. As soon as the 
grain is sowed, let about from 25 to 40 bushels of 
lime tothe acre be sown thereon, and finish by 
rolling. In the spring, as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, and the earth sufficiently dry to al- 
low of the operation, clover seed, at the rate of 12 
to 16 lbs. to the acre, should be sown thereon and 
harrowed in with a light harrow ; and that opera- 
tion should be followed by the roller. No fears 
need be entertained of injuring the crop of grain 
by drawing the roots out with the harrow to perish ; 
for nearly al) will be restored by the roller, and 
the impetus for tillering that will be imparted by 
the working which the grain will thus receive, will 
more than make up for any loss which may be sus- 
tained by the dragging up of the plants; so that 
while the grain itself wil) derive a positive advan- 
tage from the cultivation, certainty is ensured, by 
the covering of the clover seed, to its vegetation. 
We have always thought, and all our experience 
goes to confirm our opinion, that many of the fail- 
ures in the setting of clover, arises from the circum- 
stance of casting the seed upon the earth without 
‘overing, and relying upon the cracks and crannies 
left by the frost to perform the rest: of the work. 
It stands to reason, that if seeds, so delicate as 
are clover, be sown upona hard baked surface, as 
is most generally the case, a very large per centage 
of them must perish, for want of an earthy covering 
to protect them from the influence of sun and air, 
Moisture, heat and air, we all know are essential 
in the germination of all kinds of seeds, and though 
these may sometimes be found on a surface par- 





tially bare, yet the surest way to succeed, is by 
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fit of these advantages. By harrowing winter grain 
in the spring, the pores of the earth are opened 


favorably to the admission of sun and air, and we 


thus place it in a condition to derive the greatest | 


amount of good from the genial influence of the 
Spring rains, Let us view the subject as we may— 


/and we have thought often upon it, and had some 


little experience—we have come to this conclusion, 
that, whether it be the intention of a farmer to sow 
clover seed or not, all autumn sown grain would 
derive very material benefit from spring harrowing 
and rolling.—American Far. 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


CASH BOOK. 
1 little care prevents much trouble and cost. 


Tt is a very easy and simple affair to keep a cash 
book, and yet how few farmers do it. Any person 
who can write, can keep a book of this description, 
and many advantages accrue from it. On one page 
of your cash book set down every thing sold, and 
the sum received for it. On the other side put 
down all your outgoings and expenditures; and 
when it is begun, if the amount of cash on hand is 
putat the top of the column of receipts, at any 
time by adding up the two pages and taking the 


| difference of them, will show the balance of cash 


you should have in hand; and if there is any disa- 
greement, there must be some error of entry, or 
there must be “a hole in the purse.” <A book of 
this kind accurately kept, would show at the end 
of the year, or any other time, the amount of wheat, 
corn, potatoes, butter, poultry, eggs, or any other 
articles sold, and the sum received for them. It 
would do more: it would show your outlayings for 
stock, seeds, implements of husbandry, repairs, 
clothing, tea, coffee, sugar, salt, &c. &c., and also 
for wages, and would present a very curious docu- 
ment for family examination at the end of a twelve- 
month ; and if there should be found to be “a hole 
in the purse,” it would indicate the spot where re- 
pairs would be most necessary. 

A farmer keeping a book of entries of this de- 
scription, would always know his latitude and lon- 
gitude, as a captain of a ship does when on the 
ocean, and he would be less likely to run on the 
shoals, or get among the breakers. As it is not 
very usual for farmers to take receipts when money 
is paid on ordinary occasions, and not in very large 
sums, and asthe memories of many people are 
very frail, such a book of entries as has been re- 
ferred to, would be of essential service as a record 
of payment, when no other evidence of it existed, 
and might prevent litigation and trouble in case of 
the decease of one or both of the parties. On the 
death of the head of a family who has kept no regu- 
lar record of his receipts and payments, much diffi- 
culty, and sometimes heavy losses have occurred, 
besides a great deal of trouble and anxiety to those 
who were obliged to grope in the dark in settling 
his estate. 

It is well that very many worthy, intelligent far- 
mers are careful to preserve an accurate statement 
of all their wordly concerns, duly arranged in pro- 
per form, and such rarely find “ a hole in the purse.” 

But there are many others who would at once 
plead guilty, or if they did not, could readily be 
convicted on responsible testimony, of totally neg- 
lecting to keep any intelligible series of entries in 





placing such as we may commit to the earth, in| a book, of their ingoings and outgoings, and these 
'guch a position as will secure to them the full bene- | are the persons who often complain of “a hole in 


| the purse,” and yet they are not careful to have it 


| repaired in due scason. 











MASS. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Report on Orchards. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
held at the Secretary’s office, Dec. 16, 1841— 

Mr Welles, the Chairman of the Committee for 
awarding the premium for the best orchard, made 
report, and the premium of fifty dollars, was by it 
awarded to Capt. George Randall, of New Bedford, 
which report was accepted, with the request that 
the Committee would publish their report, with so 
much of the communication of Mr Randal! as their 
judgment should direct. 

A copy from the record, 
BENJ. GUILD, Rec. Sec’ry. 


REPORT. 


The Committee appointed by the Trustees of the 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture in Mas- 
sachusetts, consisting of Messrs. Welles, Prescott, 
Phinney, Codman and Quincy, having, by their 
Chairman, examined the orchard of Capt. George 
Randall, report— 

That it appears said orchard was set out in 
April, 1837. Its extent was about 3 1-2 acres. The 
soil was good, but rather light, and was ina good 
state of preparation for the trees. ‘The ground has 
been since annually cultivated for acrop; the bene- 
fit of which, both in the thrift and production of an 
orchard, seems generally agreed in. ‘The number 
of trees wag 212: their distance apart, 25 feet. 
There wasa doubt with the Committee whether 
the distance might not have been advantageously 
enlarged even to 35 or 40 feet. In four years they 
had acquired, several of them, near the roots, about 
thirteen inches in circumference, and at three feet 
‘above the ground, eleven inches by measurement. 
Many of the trees had extended in the growth of 
the limbs during the past season, from 15 to nearly 
30 inches. 

Mr Randall's communication contains an ac- 
count of a wash of oil soap, &c. which has been 
used by him on the trees in this orchard, since they 
were sct out. If this application should operate to 
prevent the ravages of the borer, it will be of most 
| important utility, as this depredator, with the canker 
| worm, seem to threaten the very existence of our 
lorchards, All which is well and fully set forth in 
\the communication above alluded to, which your 
‘committee recommend should be forthwith pub- 
lished. And the committee further recommend 
that the premium ef Fifty Dollars be awarded and 
paid to Capt. George Randall, for the best orchard. 

All which is respectfully submitted by order of 
the Committee, JOHN WELLES, 

Chairman. 








New Bedford, 17th Aug., 1841. 
To Bens. Guitp, Esq., Boston :—Sir—I have a 
‘young apple orchard in the town of Rochester, 
| Plymouth county, Mass., and ten miles from this 
place, which I wish to offer for a premium; and 
do, by this letter, offer, or apply for the premium, for 
the best orchard in the Commonwealth, that has 
been planted out four years from the nursery. 
Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
GEORGE RANDALL. 
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The following comprises Mr Randall’s useful ob- 
servations : 





Description. 

The extent of the orchard, 3 1-2acres ; the num 
ber of trees, 212; their distance apart, 25 feet ; 
ihe names of the apples or varieties, 57—as fol- 
lows: Mela Carla; Flushing Spitzenberg ; Lady ; 
Doctor; English Russet; Knight’s Pippin; Crows | 


Egg; Pumwater Sweeting ; ; Red and Green Sum- | 


mer Pearmain; Pear Apple; Amory; Red Doctor ; 
Ruggles’ Sweeting; French Nonpareil; Peck’s 
Pleasant ; Gravenstein; Black Gellyflower; Daw- 
son; Dyre; Coney; Prince’s Harriet; Summer } 
Russet; Orange Sweeting; R. I. Greening; Su- 
perior Sweeting (from the garden of the Hon. Jas. 
D’Wolfe, Bristol, R. I.); Asopus Spitzenberg ; 
Blue Pearmain; Mawney Sweeting; Newton! 
Spitzenberg ; No Core; Yellow Bellflower; ‘Tewks- 
bury Winter Blush ; Wurner, (from Canaan, NY.) ; | 
Summer Greening; Codling; Porter; Roxbury | 
Russet ; Marigold ; Hubbardston’s Nonsuch ; Coop- 
er; Seek-no*farther; Summer Sour; Sons John 
Goodwin; Green Newton Pippin; Pennock Red | 
W inter ; ‘home Rose; Catlin; Baldwin; Fall 
Sarine; Bellflower; Winter Sweeting; Honey 
Greening ; Lily Pippin ; Early Sweet Bough ; None- 
such. 


Treatment. 

The ground has been planted to roots, every 
year since, and including, 1837, viz: to potatoes, | 
carrots, ruta baga, sugar ‘beets and mangel wurtzel. 

The manures used, have been common stable; 
compost of stable, loam and swamp mud ; lime com- 
post, spent ashes, plaster, and a sma!) quantity of | 
saltpetre. 


The trunks and lower limbs of the trees have | 


been well washed with oil soap, sand and water, 
every spring and fall since they were planted out; 
after which a coat of oil soap has been put on with 
apainter’s brush. The oil soap is made by refining 
and bleaching sperm oil, and is composed of from | 
33 1-3 to 35 per cent. 
sperm. oil and iinpurities from the oil. 

The first proning was done the first of May last 
past; at which time every tree had the earth re- 
moved frem around it, to examine for borers, not 
one tree was found to contain a borer, or any indi- 
cation of one. 

The soil, a sandy-gravelly loam, and naturally 
light. 


Observations. 


I have noticed that shallow planting with all 
trees sueceeds much the best, and can, I think, be 
accounted for philosophically. ‘The roots are luxu- 
riating in a good soil, and are more immediately 
under solar influence. 

My mode of planting is as follows:—The muti- 
lated roots of each tree are carefully cut off smooth ; 
even the small fibrous ones, and engrafting salve 
put over large cuts. The roots are immersed in 
water for above one half hour before planting, 
thereby inducing the mould or loam to become at- 
tached to them. ‘The hole to be dug sufficiently 
large so that every root may extend without bend- 
ing or being cramped. I put nothing around the 
roots but surface earth, and that carefully worked 
in by hand, each root and fibre thus laying horizon- 
tally and naturally. T use no manure in setting. 
One bushel of fine stable manure was put round 
cach tree the first of November, and repeated for 
two years. 


potash, and the balance | 





I paler: raising the earth aneend trees olen first 
planted, above the common level, and thereby give 
them firmness, than to plant deep, placing a tree 

ves than it originally stood, with no prospect 
| of finding the surface earth, thus becoming moss 
covered and stinted tree, whose roots have been 
| searching a cold and uncongenial soil, with little 
‘or nothing to give them vitality. 

As to the time for planting, from the little expe- 
rience I have had, I much prefer the spring of the 
year. 

Much has been said and written in favor of au- 
‘tumnal planting. It may be that English authors 
| have done much to encourage this opinion. In Old 
| England I should expect them to succeed wel 1! in 
| fall planting : they have but a few degrees of frost 
|compared with New England. . 

In answer to your inquiries as to the oi! soap, I 
ling that from 8 to 10 lbs. of oil soap are put into a 
common pail, we put on a sufficient quantity of 
warm water, so that when commingled with the 
soap, it is about as thick ora little thicker than 
paint when mixed for use. 


| 
| 


j 


| 


pail, or bag 
round his waist, 
| paint brush, is ready for operating. 
his cloth with soap, then scatters on some dry sand, 
| and gives the trunk and branches a good rubbing 
|after which, with a paint brash, he puts on a coat} 


with a coarse crash cloth and a| 


of the soap, prepared as above, equal to a thick 
coat of paint. It is well to select for this work 
| the termination of a storm of rain, when the moss | 
jor any ronghness on the bark, 
readily to rubbing. 
Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
GEO. RANDALL. 


| The preceding useful observations were in part 
}made in Mr Randall’s firet application to the Sec- 
| retary, Mr Guild, for premiam, and afterwards en- 
|larged by the request of the Committee. 


CALVES AMONG SHEEP. 

Some farmers who have kept calves among sheep, 
recommend this method as decidedly superior. We 
have tred it with success, and noticed a great im- 
provement in calves, ina month or two after put 
with sheep, when the sheep and calves were fe 
with hay only, the same as previously given to the 
calves. 

The digestive powers of young cattle are very 
strong, and well calculated to dispose of coarse 
fodder, and on such fodder it is generally allowed 
that they dothe best. Whether the calves receive 
an advantage from the coarse fodder on which they ; 
mostly subsist when with sheep, as the sheep readi- 
ly pick out the finest, or the dung and stale of 
sheep dropped 3n-the fodder has a good effect, we 
cannot tell. 

The orts of sheep are sometimes found to pos- 
sess medicinal virtues for other stock. We once 
owned a sick horse, whose disorder seemed proof 
against other medicine, and by keeping him wholly 
on sheep’s orts, which were mostly raked out of 
the manure, where they had laid for a month or 
two, and which were readily eaten, a speedy cure 
was produced. Weknew not enough of horseology 
to determine what the disorder was, It was at- 
tended with a severe cough, loss of appetite, lean- 
ness and general delibity. 

It has been stated, and by our observation con- 
firmed, that calves that run with sheep are never 





| 





With this pail of soap, | 
‘thinned as described, the man having a small tin | 
, or pocket, filled with fine sand, tied | °°)» 


He first wets | 
o oe vei i only about 600 pounds. 


}ed only four pounds, 
>! an animal of 800 pounds weight, weighs about 6 or 
“18 pounds. 


will yield more | 


infested with lice, and not liable to disorders ; and 
this method of taking care of them is very conve- 
nient, as they may be keptin a yard with the 
sheep, separate from the other cattle, and watered 
in the morning before other cattle are turned out, 
which are liable to disturb or injure them. After 
the stronger cattle are housed early in the evening, 
the calves may again go to the water in peace and 
safety. 

When calves run with sheep, it may be well to 
tie them up a part of the time inthe latter part of 
the winter or in the spring, else they will be more 
difficult to manage the second winter, if not accus- 
tomed to confinement, and frequent handling to 
tame them the first winter. 

We have never known the practice of keeping 
calves among sheep to be pursued extensively, 
therefore we recommend it for experiment, as it is 
highly approved of by al) who have tried it, as far 
as our information extends. Plense try this way 
and report to us the result.—Furmers’ Journal. 





' 





1 Curiosity.—There was in the market, yester- 
a kidney and suet which weighed 138 lbs! 
| It was lately part and parcel of a cow, and the 
whole animal after it was slaughtered weighed 
The other kidney weigh- 
Commonly, the kidney of 


‘The cow had been fed for fattening 
| during the summer, ate heartily, was driven from 
| Manchester to Beverly just before she was killed, 
and appeared to be welland lively. The beef was 
very poor, almost the whole nutriment seeming to 
| have tended to this enormous kidney. Some years 
ago there was a case here of a kidney weighing 
|sixty or seventy pounds, but we never heard of 
one which quite equalled the present.—Salem Reg. 


j 





Salt your Wheat.—We copy the following from 
an exchange paper, and if correct, the information 
is of.value to the wheat grower : 


* Salt is said to be a complete preventive against 
the desiruction of wheat by the weevil, Mixa 
| pint of salt with a barrel of wheat, or put the 
grain an old salt barrels, and the weevil will not 
touch it, In stacking wheat, 4 or 5 quarts of sait 
to every hundred sheaves, sprinkled among them, 
| will entirely secure them from the depradation of 
|the insect, and render the straw more valuable as 
| food for cattle.’ sat Far. 


Transplanting Trees.—Most nut-bearing trees 
|may be as much improved by transplanting and 
| grafting as fruit trees are. ‘The hickory and the 
| chesnut may thus be made to bear nuts far better 
flavored and three times as large as they produce 
in an uncultivated state. In a good soil they will 
|soon come to maturity ; and for shade, fuel, or 
timber, the chesnut, butternut, and hickory are not 
inferior to the unproductive horse-chesnut, elin, 
and maple. Late in autumn or in spring is the time 
for transplanting, for which and for grafting the 
same course is to be pursued as with the apple or 
pear tree, care being taken to place the roots about 
the same depth in the earth that they naturally 
grow.— Farmers’ Register. 





Wealth, in this country, may be traced back to 
industry and frugality; and the paths which lead 
to it are open to all. 
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Bostox, Wepnespay, DecemBeER 29, 1841. 


OUR COURSE—PAST—FUTURE. 

For the space of a year, now, have we collected and 
prepared the matter which has filled tle columns of the 
New England Farmer. Of our success, we obviously 
are no suitable judge —The paper might have been made 
more entertaining —we could have made it more amus- 
ing without the slightesteflort. But usefulness has been 
Our oth- 
Our own aims 
in regard to the paper heve not been reached. We are 
not satisfied with our own doings—but tho respectable 
Publishers desire that we slrould renew our engagements 
with them, and we do so. 


our aim—sober inslruction mainly our means. 
er labors and cares have not been small. 


In future we hope to keep as free from subjects foreign 
to agriculture, as we have during the past year. We 
hope also, but dare not distinctly promise it, that our pa- 
ges hereafter shall be occupied with shorter and more 
pointed articles than heretofore. Another change may 
perhaps be introduced. As far as other pressing matters 
will allow of its being done, we propose to fil] several 
pages of each paper with different articles’ upon some 
one subject. For imstance, we may make Cows'the 
principal topic in one paper, Swine ‘in another, Corn in 
a third, &c. If this course shall be distinctly decided 
upon, we may give notice of our subjects in advance, 
and request communications and inquiries in relation to 
them. This course, if found agreeable to our subscri- 
bers, will render the paper more valuable and conve- 
nient as a reference. For by this course, much matter 
upon a particular subject will be brought together upon 
the pages of a single pajier. 

To our friends who ‘take an interest in the Farmer, 
we will say that our ther lubors in addition to the care 
of the paper will apparently'be less the next year than 
they have been during the last, and that we shall try to 
give them better instruction and advice. But we must 
bespeak their kind aid: they may help us, both by writ- 
ing for our pages and by efforts tv extend the circulation 
of the paper in their neighborhood or-town. 

A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY MISS CATHERINE £E. BEKCHBR. 

The publishers, Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, five 
furnished us with a copy of this work by Miss Beecher. 
The book evinces extensive and accurate observation ; 
and contains many just and forcible remarks upon the 
responsibilities and duties of American women.—It is 
refreshing to find a lady of a strong and well farnished 
mind, distinctly denouncing the growing habit of regard- 
ing all vigorous exercise and all application to the labo- 
rioas parts of housekeeping as ungenteel and unladylike. 
We are glad that the disastrous consequences of bring- 
ing up girls in ignorance of the labors in the kitchen and 
the garden have been so distinctly set forth. 
Beecher has produced a good work, exposing evils 
which are accumulating upon those who are nuw grow- 
ing up to womanhood, and evils which their children 
must inherit. She goes farther than this, and shows 
how the evils may be avoided. Her advice, generally, 
is good, and her principles are correct. The book she 
has furnished, deserves to be extensively read, and its 
instructions should be heeded. 

Among all the philanthropists of the day, none are en- 
gaged in a more important work than those who draw 
attention to, and strive to ward off the increasing physi- 
cal feebleness and dependence of American females— 


Miss. 








for as long as the laws of the immutable God remain un- 


| altered, domestic comfort and happiness, intellectual | 


| strength and vigor, moral power and courage, religious 
health and efficiency must decline in the land, as the 
physical health of the community declines. Though 
here and there an individual who is weak in body, may 


lies in wonderful beauty and strength, yet itis not so 
with the community. Men generally are so far depend- 
ant on the state of the body for giving efficiency to 
their virtucs, that any system or any practice which 


against the free and full development of the mtellectual 
powers and the social and religious affections. Praise, 
therefore, be to those who faithfally attempt to preserve 
American women from the inefficiency which hangs 
threateningly over them, and not them alone, but also 
their children. 


CUTTING WOOD AND TIMBER. 

Every good farmer in the interior will, before the 
spring opens, get out and work up his fuel for a year, or 
at least for the greater part of a year. it has been a dis- 
puted question whether it is best to cut clean in the 
wood Jot as far as you go, or to select here and there the 
decaying trees and such as lave done growing. The 


vigorous shoots when going through the lot in various 
directions with the team, and the greater labor required 
to obtain a given number of cords, are all reasons in fa- 
vor of making clean work. And this cuurse is to be 
preferred where wood is abundant. But where it is 
scarce, the farmer if he can contrive to pick out trees 
that will never grow more, and this without doing much 
harm to-voung trees, nay find it for his interest to spare 
all such “trées as are making wood fast from yeur to year. 
This certainly is the best course, if he looks forward: not 
more than twenty or five and twenty years. But if he 
can afford to look forward for more than a quarter of a 
century, and consult the interests of the next generation, 
perhaps he will give them a better growth, by cutting 
all as he goes now, and letting trees come up which 
shall bo uniform in age, and which may approach uni- 
formity in size and maturity when it shall next be found 
advisable to clear the same land. 

Much of the farmer's summer fuel in the vicinity of 
the seaboard, consists of the trimmings of his orchard, 
the toppings of his willows, &&. &c. Economy in the 
mere expense of collecting and cutting up this kind of 
fuel, will require the farmer to trim his trees in mid win- 
ter and have the brush all chopped before the hurrying 
work of spring comes on. But mid winter is generally 
thought to be ales’ proper timeto trim an orchard than 
the spring and early summer, go that there is a reason 
for delay. Which of these reasons should be allowed 
|to prevail, may depend much upon the worth and condi- 
tion of the trees from which branches are to be taken. 
{f there be on the place forest trees or aged fruit trees, 
fiom which but little if any thing but fuel is-ever expect- 
ed, no great harm can be done by trimming these at the 
most leisure season, and working up the limbs. thus 
obtained while the winter affords jeisure for doing such 
work ; but healthy and vuluable fruit trees should nut 
be pruned until the season is near at which the wounds 
will heal most speedily —Get up, while winter last, as 
much of your wood and brush as you can, without harm 
to the orchard. 


| 





A lady, in the Maine Farmer, says that a cracker 
pounded and put into a pumpkin pie, has the same good 
effect as eggs: one cracker for five plate pies. 





exhibit domestic, intellectual, moral and retigious quali- , 


wars against the public health, wars at the same time | 


harm done to the surrounding young trees by the fall of 
a large one upon them; the bending and trampling of 


ST 


A FACT? BUTTER—AN INQUIRY. 


An intelligent gentleman, conversant with the doings 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
culture, informs us that while that Society annually of- 
fered handsome premiums on butter, there was in our 
market a fair-supply of good New England butter, that 
would command from thirty to fifty cents per lb., but 
that now when no premiums are offered, such butter is 
not to be found. The grocers now have none but Gosh- 
en or New York butter which they call good. And the 
| gentleman adds, that though this Goshen butter is quite 
uniform in. quality and free from bad properties, it is not 
as good as that good New England butter which could 
be had in the days of premiums. Where is the buiter 
from our best New England dairies? Can any one ae- 
count for the gentleman's facts and answer his inquiry ? 





THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, 

Thr friends of Agriculture who met at Washington 
on the 15th inst., formed a society, and made arrange- 
ments for future action. The account of their doings 
did not reach us until the greater part of our matter for 


this week was in type. In the next paper we shall copy 
the full account of their proceedings. 





ENGLISH MUTTON. 


There were sold last week in the Quincy Market 
House, several carcases of English mutton, brought out 
in the ice house of the last steamship. It was bright and 
in good condition—tat as purk. The fat on the ribs 
was between two and three inches thick. It was sold 
for from 16 to 25 cents per Ib. 


.FAT GOOSE. 
Col. Jaques showed us last week a dressed Bremen 


goose weighing 18 lbs. The goose was not behind the 
mutton in fatness. 





Father Time is not always a hard parent, and though 
he tarries for none of his children, often lays his hand 
lightly upon those who have used him well; making 
them old men and women inexorably enough, but leav- 
ing their hearts and spirits young, and in full vigor. 
With euch people, the grey head is but the impression 
of the old fellow’s hand in giving them his blessing, and 
every wrinkle but a notch in the quiet calendar of a 
well spent life.— Barnaby Rudge. 





Jt sounds odd for a professed republican to deny the 
equality of man—thus repudiating the glorious declara- 
tien of independence—and attempt to prove it by a flim- 
sy series of affirmations about the different conditions 
and capacities of mankind. He ought to know, if he 
lays claim to common intelligence, that equality in refe- 
rence to natural rights is all that is avowed by the be- 
| lievers in the doctriue he assails. It would be the height 
_of absurdity to declare that all men were endowed with 
| the same amount of natural talent, or conditioned alike 
| in life. Every body knows better. The paltry volun- 
}teer in the ranks of despotism, who endeavors to ex- 
_plode that divine doctrine of the equality of man, by 

such contemptible sophistry, deserves the scorn and exe- 
cratian of every lover of freedom and our common coun- 
try, exalted as she is by her free institutions over every 
government on earth, those free institutions being based 
on the equality of all mankind.—Selected. 








The most contemptible of all cowards is he who is 
‘afraid to do right. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Ra ye of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, for the week ending Dec. 26. 








Dec. 1841 | 6,A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 20 22 | 32 eo. | NW. 
Tuesday, 21] 18 20 | wo | NM 
Wednesday, 22 tl 14 12 | N. 
Tlursday, 23] 10 23 | 20 N. E. 
I riday, 24| 45 45 32 | N. W. 
Saturday, 25 28 33 | 26 N. 
Sunday, Bit. i oe i-*@- 4 @. 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpvar, Dec. 27, 1841. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 400 Beef Cattle, 50 Stores, 2550 Sheep 
and 520 Swine. 

Paices.— Beef Cattle. The prices obtained last week 
were fully sustained. We quote first quality, $5 50 
a575. Second quality, $4 75a 5 25. ‘Third quality 
$3 50 a4 50. 

Barrelling Cattle —Mess $400. No.1,3 90. No. 2, 
2,50. 

"Sheep —We quote lots at $1 12, 1 2I, 133, 1 42, 
1.75, 1 92, and 2 25. 

Swine. —One lot, selected, at 3 1-4 and 4 1-4; 3 and 
4 was the only offer for the remainder. At retail, from 4 
to 6. 


STATEMENT OF BRIGHTON MARKET FOR 
1341. 


which are quite limited, exhibit no material change on for- 
mer quotations 
parcels inferior, 5 3-4 a 6c. per lb, 4 mos. cr. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl. 310 00—Navy—$8 50a 9 00 
—No. 1 $8 00—do Prime $5 50 3 6 50—-Pork—Extra clear, 
4me. bbl. $13—do Clear $1! a 12—do Mess $8 50 a 9 50 


a 9 50—do Prime $7 00 a 7 50. 

GRAIN. Since our last weekly report the market has 
exhibited no symptoms of any improvement; buyers are 
disposed to operate to a moderate extent at 60 a 6lc. for 
new yellow, but holders ask 62 a 63c. and 60c. for white, 
at which rate some sales have been made; sales old yellow 
64c. and do. northern round 67 a 68c. per bushel. Oats re- 
main without change on former prices. 

Corn—Northern, bushel 66 to 67—-Round Yellow 66— 
Southern Flat Yellow 61 a 63—-—White do 60—Barley, 65 


Northern do. 48 to 50—Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 50. 
HAY, per ton, $20 to 25—Eastern Screwed 817 to 19. 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.—New 5 to8. 
EGGS, 16 a 25. 
| WOOL. Duty. 
portation shall not exceed 8 ets. per pound, free. Al] where- 


of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
| 4 cts per pound. 


During the last ten days sales of fleece Wool have been 
| made to the extent of about 100,090 |bs., at some reduction 
jon the prices obtained 60 days since. A small lot of Bake- 

well fleeces, very coarse, sold at 30c.; common and very 

low grade, 32a 35c. 1-2 to 3-4 blood, 37 a 40c; full blood, 
| 44 a 46e, and a few thousand pounds full blood and mixed 
| Saxony, at 4Sc 5 No. 1 pulled at 35 a 37 1-2c; superfine, 37 
| t-2a 40c. andextra 42c. per lb. 





| 
i 


| Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 47 a 50 c.--Amer- | 


} ican full blood, do 43 a 46--Do 2-4d040 a 41—Do. 1-2do 
| 35 a 37—1-4 and common do 30 a 32 —Smyrna Sheep, 

washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 
8 a: 10—Satony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10— 


182,975 | Superfine Northern pulled lamb 37 a 42—No. 1 do. do. do. 


| 35a 37—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30— No. 3 do do dowi8 a 20. 





36,607 beef cattle, sales estimated at $1,757,136 
13,794 stores, ‘ ‘ 357,186 | 
128,650 sheep, $ ‘ 
31,872 swine, ‘ ‘ 103,584 
$2,400,881 
1840 
34,160 beef cattle, ) 
are tg — estimated at $1,990,577 
32,350 swine, 
1839. 
23,263 beef cattle, 
ey oe | estimated at $1,901,864 
26,088 swine, 
1838 
25,830 beef cattle, } 
104'640 on ™ }Sales estimated at $2,058,004" 
26,104 swine, J 
1837. ° 
31,644 beef cattle, 
16,216 stores, Pooh estimated at $2,449,231 


110,206 sheep, f 
17,052 swine, J 


= 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $3 00 to 3 25 per bushel. Red Top, 
50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern,; }3¢e.—Southern, 12 to 1c. 


Flax Seed, $1 80to1 85 bu. Lucerne, 25 c.perlb. Ca- 
nary Seed, $3 per bushel, 


FLOUR. The market has been much depressed through- 
out the week. The accounts received per steamer Colum- 
bia of a decline in the English market, and the. statement | 
that the stock in New York. was ascertained to be nearly 
280,000 bbls. together with a heavy stock in our own mar 
ket, has caused buyers to hold back for lower prices. Mod- 
erate sales from stores of Genesee, common brands, at $6 
25.631; do. fancy do. $6 37a 650. ‘The. demand for 
Southern has been for Fredericksburg. at $6 37, 4 mos; 200 
do. Richmond country, $6 25, cash; 300 do. Howard street, 
$6 50, 4 mos; 300 do. Georgetown, exira brand, $6 50, 60 
days cr, The market closes dul! for all kinds. 


Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. 86 50—do. wharf, 
$6 37—do. free of garlic, $650—Philadelphia do. 4 mos, 
$6 37—F redericksburg, lowered, 4 mos. $6 37—Alexandria, 
wharf mountain, $6 37—Georgetown, $6 37 a 6 62—Rich- 
mond Canal, $6 37—do. Cuy, $7 00—Petersburgh, So. 
side,—Genesee, common, cash, $6 25 a 6 31 —do. fancy 
brands $6 37 a 6 50. 


PROVISIONS. In Beef and Pork, the transactions, 


oT ae: 


YOUNG MAN WANTED. 

The advertiser wants a smart and intelligent young man 
upon a Farm, he will have opportunity to be instructed in 
the Nursery and Gardening business in all its varieties ; 
his opportunities for valuable information, will be of great 
| service to him if he is disposed to learn. The age not to ex- 
ceed 16 years ; he must bring undoubted recommendations for 
integrity and good morals; he will be wanted for several 
years. Inquire at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Dec 8. 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 


CUTTER. 








This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting ‘Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 


convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut wit 
one to two bushels of roots per minute. 

For sale hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 562 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. 1 


SUN DIALS. 


Just received a few of Sheldon & Mo~re’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 tents. 


J. BRECK § CO., No 51 and 52 North Market St. 





Sept |. 


—do Prime $7 00 a 7 50—do Mess froin other States $3 25 | 


a 68—Rye Northern 70 to 73—Oats—Southern 47 to 60— 


The value whereof at the place of ex- | 


cuts them into large or small pieces, of such = as is most | 
ease from | 


| 
{ 


~” 


| GRINDSTONES. 


Sales 400 kegs Lard 61-2c., and some) An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores 


constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC. LOMBANI) 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 

| The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware. 
|} house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri 
| cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 


| 1000 Heward’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 Common do. 
| 300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
| 200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters. | 300 “ atent Snaiths. 
650 Willis’ do. do 200 “ Common de. 
i100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 





100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 

| 60 Common du do. | 300 “ Hay do. 

} 2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 

| 60 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 

| 50 Commen do. do. 100 Draft do 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 600 Tie up do. 


60 doz. Halter do. 
1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 


200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 








L/ETANG LIME 
Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L'Etang Lime, said to be superior for that purpose to any 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DAVIS, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 
Sept. 8. 3m 








isk tas OTR 
— = — 4 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould be arc 
has heen so formed as to lay the Jurrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
| ground tn the best possible manner. The length of the 
| mould hoard hash« a very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
| the holding and the-team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
| of Ploughsat Worcester, say, 


i 
“Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
| BEGIN with Mr. Howarn’s.’ 
| Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
| more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentysevep 
;and one half inches, to the 112 |hs. draught, while the 
| Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
| the same power of team! A\\ acknowledge that Howoril’s 
| Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 


made. 
| 
| 














There has heen quite an improvement made on the shuec, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoc likewise seciies 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 
| The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
| $i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
| extra. 


| The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 


| the New England Agricultural 4Varehouse and Seed Sture, 
| Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
EDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cu. 

Pure Sperm il. 
No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
; and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 


purpose of giving the time | warrant to be of the best quality and to bury without 
For sale by | crustirg. 
| Oil Canisters of various sizes. 


Bostou, Jan. 1, 184! isly 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TEMPERANCE HYMN. 
Tune :—* Zion,’’—from the Boston Academy's Col- 
lection of Church Music. 
From the mountain top and valley, 
See! the banner streaming high! 
While the sons of freedom rally, 
To the widgw's lonely cry. 
Sisters weeping, 
Bid us to the rescue fly. 
Now the trump of Temperance sounding, 
Rouse! ye freemen, why delay ? 
Let your voices all resounding, 
Welcome ou the happy day 
When that tyrant 
Must resign his crue} sway. 


Nor again shall he molest us, 
(Though he has oppress'd us sore) 
Nor his poisonous breath infest us— 
Soon we'll drive him from our shore," 
All uniting— 
Shout— the monster's reign is o'er. 
Could we hear the mother pleading, 
Heaven relief would quickly send; 
Can we see our country bleeding, 
Still refuse our aid to lend ? 
No! alread monster, 
Here thy triumph svon shaff end. 


Must we see the drunkard reeling, 
(Void of reason) to the grave. 
Where's the hert so dead to feeling— 
Who would not the wanderer save ? 
God of mercy, 
'T is thy blessing now we erave. 


Dearest Saviour, oli, relieve us, 
Unto thee we humbly bow,— 
Let that fiend no more deceive us, 
Grant thy loving favor now ; 

While against him 
Here we pledge a sacred vow. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 
Upon this proverb as a text, the Newburyport 
Herald sermonizes thus: 


If all the wisdom expressed in old and homely 
uttered proverbs, were reduced to practice, the 
wold woul epucdily change its face fou ihe beiler, 

They are, many of them, the concentrated judg- 
ment of ages, the essence of human thought 
and experience. Even as acres of flowers are 
pressed and distilled, to extract a few drops of the 
otto of roses—even so our homely proverbs are 
the brief and invaluable results of much argument 
and much observation—of the long lives and varied 
fortunes of the race. How pithy and. significant 
they are! ‘They are almost enough in themselves 
to teach men how to live, gnides and finger posts 
all along the road, through time. Just think of a 
few of them. “Rolling stones gather no moss.” 
How many rovers, without home, money, or reputa- 
tion, have proved that to their cost and shame. 
“Long lived trees make roots first.” Without a 
good foundation, the costliest superstructure will 
not last. ‘idleness is the mother of mischief.” 
Every body who has dealt with loafers ar children 
knows that. ‘Haste makes waste.” “ Make hay 
while the sun shines”—and many others to be 
found in Poor Richard’s Almanac and e!sewhere— 
how full of meaning the whole tribe! But 
among them all there is none whose counsel it 
were better to follow, than this—“an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Letus take 
it for a text to a short discourse, part of which we 
will give now, and the rest, when the mood takes 
us. 

If society did half as much to prevent evils as 


|it does to remedy them, society would exhibit a 
| vast deal more of eommon sense, enjoy a vast deal 
| more of peace and comfort, than it does now. Ma- 
ny are the modern schemes for the reformation of 
‘the world; but none of them will do much, unless 
| they remove the causes of ignorance and vice. 
| Some schemes have this for their object. But still 
| very little, comparatively speaking, is done to an- 
ticipate and guard against trouble. It is a poor 
time to build forts, when the enemies batteries are 
‘already pouring out their hot shot. It is miserable 
policy to shut the barn door, after the horse is 
stolen—and you cannot pump the ship dry until 
you have stopped the leak. Voters will not study 
the constitution on election day, and lessons on 
the rights of property are not very efficacious, if 
the teaching of them be left to tread mills. Yet 
not much more wisely does the community act. 
Crops of crime grow as regularly as crops of corn ; 
and there is an annual harvest of sin, just as there 
is an annual harvest of wheat. Somebody has re- 
marked, that umong every generation of babies, al- 
though you cannot pick him out, there is the poet, 
orator, hero, painter, of the coming age; in short, 
some one to fill every place death makes vacant. 
This is true, and what is worse, it is also true that 
a regular supply of vagabonds, thieves, incendia- 
ries——whole armies of miserable wretches, are born 
and reared up, to people jails and adorn the gal- 
lows. Alas that it should be so! but so it is. So 
much so, that many appear to think it a settled 
fact, that there must be just so much wickedness 
propagated from age to age, and kept alive and ac- 
tive in the world. But this idea is a libel upon 
Providence. Vice and pauperism are not necessa- 
ry. If society did not sow them, society would 
not reap them. Neglect a field, and weeds will 
grow: feed a horse on shavings and he will die. 
Exactly so with the lords of creation: the laws of 
their nature, and of their being must be obeyed, 
or they will, to a greater or less extent, be a 
plague to themselves and to their fellows. This is 
simple truth. Every body admits it, but few act 
upon it. it is as certain that ignorance and idie- 
ness will produce crime, as it is that fire will 
cause Punpowder to explode. So if we do not 
prevent evils, we shall surely have enough of them 
to cure; yet to do the former wonld not cost any 
more than it now costs to do the latter. Are peo- 
ple aware how much they are regularly taxed to 
support crime ? ‘These massive court-houses, pen- 
itentiaries, prisons, and alms-louses—these armies 
of watchmen, constables, and sheriffs, take a great, 
deal of money out of ovr pockets. The appropri- 
ation the current year, by the county of Suffolk, 
for prisons, courts, and house of correction, is only 
JSorty thousand dollars ! and this is not the whole 
of the bill. But it cannot be helped. Why not? 
Oh! because people are very near-sichted—have 
a strange fancy of saving at the spiggot and losing 
at the bung-hole, and believe in one sense that 
“sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” -If 
they would only look a little way into the future, 
and act upon the principle, that in villages and 
towns the end should be man and not money—that 
the only truly prosperous places are those where 
human souls grow and prosper—that, as Dr Chan- 
ning says, “Of all the fine arts in a eity, the 
grandest is the art of forming noble specimens of 
humanity,” if people, we say, would only act on 
this doctrine, the millenium might not come, but 
something like the dawn of better days might be 
anticipated. 








A Black Joke-—No man loved a good joke bet- 
ter, or was more addicted to the indulgence of his 
mitth-loving propensities, than the late Judge 
Payne, of Plymouth county, Mass. Among the 
inferior officers of the Court over which the Judge 
presided, was one Quasho, a negro, who was em- 
ployed to make fires, sweep the Court House, &c. 
One day, when coming out of the Court House he 
encountered Quasho. 

“ Well, Quash, what news 2” 

“ Ha’nt heerd any; you heerd any, massa 
Payne ?” 

“ Yes, Quash—the devil is dead.” 

“ TIa’nt heerd he dead before,” said Quash, “ J 
knew he been in pain [Payne} long time.—NSelected. 
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GReEN’S PATENT SfRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & UO. at the New England Agnea}- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Max 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay ant 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequens 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is cudicions 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush. 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when -worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peeuliar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and pws 
together very strongly. 11is therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





APPLE PAREKS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanicy’s Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. Wits 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken off at 7 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 

Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & C@. 


GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upop the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person.in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rellers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. . 

For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 62 
North Market Boston. July 14 
pe ___ — 

NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 

The Editorial department of this paper having come 

into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 

















| by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 


the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $8 
per year in advance, or $2 5) if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PKINTERS. 











